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The  Oldest  American  Gets 


the  Rawest  Deal  r§/ 


Back  the  bills  now  pending  in  Congress  to  give  the  American  Indians 
a New  Deal  — THEIR  LANDS  and  THEIR  TRIBAL  GOVERNMENTS 


The  future  of  the  American  Indian  will  be 
decided  within  the  next  few  months.  The 
crisis  is  here ; the  government  stands  at  the  cross- 
roads. 


ideals,  and  to  accept  the  phildst>pliy  of,\‘rugged 
individualism.”  Every  friend  of  the  Indian 
knows  this  has  failed. 


Pending  before  Congress  are  bills  backed  by 
the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  friends  of  the  Indian 
which  will  reverse  the  system  under  which  the 
Indians  for  half  a century  have  been  deprived 
of  their  lands  and  self-government. 

Through  this  system  more  than  80%  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  all  the  Indians  in  1887  have 
been  tadcen  away  from  them.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Indians  in  two-thirds  of, the  Indian  country  for 
many  years  have  been  drifting  toward  complete 
impoverishment.  While  being  stripped  of  their 
property,  these  Indians  have  been  disorganized 
as  tribes,  and  pushed  down  to  a poverty-stricken 
level. 

These  disastrous  conditions  of  the  Indians  in 
the  United  States  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Indians  in  Canada  and  Mexico. 
They  are  directly  and  inevitably  the  result  of 
existing  law — principally  the  general  land  “al- 
lotment” laws  of  1887  under  which  Indians  were 
forced  to  become  individual  landowners,  and 
their  common  property  broken  up. 

1.  White  Attitude  to  the  Indian — Imitation 
White  Men! 

The  basic  attitude  which  created  these  laws 
and  formulated  the  system  is  and  has  been 
wrong  in  terms  of  benefit  to  the  Indians. 

The  attitude  of  the  white  man  toward  the  In- 
dian has  been,  “We  are  civilized.  Teach  the  In- 
dian English,  give  him  a pair  of  overalls,  make 
him  an  individual  land-owner,  and  he  will  be 
like  us.”  Government  officials  have  done  every- 
thing possible  to  make  the  Indian  break  with  his 
past,  to  give  up  his  culture,  his  religion,  his 


II.  Land  Policy  a Failure 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  land  al- 
lotment law  has  failed.  It  was  designed  to 
make  the  Indians  successful  individual  land- 
owners.  Instead,  it  took  away  in  less  than  half 
a century  three-quarters  of  their  land  and  re- 
duced one  hundred  thousand  Indians  to  landless 
poverty.  The  tribal  lands,  divided  up  into  in- 
dividual holdings,  fell  into  the  hands  of  white 
men, — by  sale  for  taxes,  by  purchase,  or  by  fraud. 
Almost  every  Indian  reservation  is  dotted  with 
the  land-holdings  of  white  farmers.  On  many 
reservations  the  land  that  does  remain  in  Indian 
hands  is  almost  valueless.  Without  land  the  In- 
dian dies. 

Land  allotment  has  been  mandatory.  To  each 
Indian  man,  woman  and  child,  living  and  en- 
rolled at  a specific  date,  a separate  parcel  of  land 
has  been  given.  Unallocated  land,  fictitiously 
called  surplus,  has  been  disposed  of  to  whites 
without  the  consent  or  approval  of  the  Indians. 

Land  has  slipped  through  the  Indians’  fingers 
so  that  out  of  a total  of  138,000,000  acres  owned 
by  the  Indians  in  1887,  only  48,000,000  acres  re- 
main in  1934.  Of  this  land  which  remains  re- 
stricted in  1934  almost  half,  20,000,000  acres, 
are  desert  or  semi-desert  lands. 

III.  No  Self-Government 

The  Indians’  success  was  always  based  upon 
membership  in  a community.  Any  study  of 
their  background  proves  that  without  the  com- 
munity life  which  has  been  their  heritage  they 
degenerate. 
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The  Government’s  practice  of  handing  out 
rations  and  doles  has  demoralized  not  only  the 
individual  Indian  but  the  tribal  group.  An  In- 
dian, like  anyone  else,  deprived  of  the  necessity 
to  plan,  loses  the  power  to  plan. 

The  Indian  must  recapture  his  initiative.  The 
Government  can  remove  the  obstacles  to  initia- 
tive, but  the  job  of  organizing  their  efforts  must 
be  done  by  the  Indians  themselves.  They  do  not 
even  have  the  right  to  adopt  modern  methods  of 
cooperative  organization. 

The  old  tribal  governments  of  the  Indians  on 
reservations  have  been  broken  up  by  two  forces 
— first,  the  belief  that  the  Indians  under  the 
scheme  to  make  them  imitation  white  farmers 
no  longer  needed  their  own  machinery  for  self- 
government  ; second,  the  Indian  Bureau  assumed 
such  complete  guardianship  over  the  Indian  that 
both  group  and  individual  initiative  were  lost. 
The  Indian  Bureau  became  the  Indian’s  sole  gov- 
ernment. Its  agents  were  supreme  rulers  of  the 
reservations.  Indian  self-government  could  not 
survive. 

IV.  “Justice”  for  the  Indian 

The  Indian  Bureau  agents  control  life  on 
the  reservation.  They  control  the  so-called 
Indian  courts  by  appointment  of  judges.  The 
powers  of  the  Indian  Bureau  are  so  great  that 
appeal  to  the  ordinary  courts  against  abuses  is 
extremely  difficult.  Although  the  Indian  was 
granted  his  citizenship  in  1924,  he  has  few  con- 
stitutional rights. 

THE  SOLUTION 

FACEID  with  the  complete  disintegration  of  In- 
dian life  under  this  policy,  the  friends  of  the 
Indian  have  been  dem^mding  for  years  that  the 
Government  act  to  restore  Indian  lands  and  self- 
government. 

Under  the  new  Administration,  steps  were 
taJcen  at  once  to  draft  the  needed  legislation  to 
accomplish  a policy  on  which  almost  all  friends 
of  the  Indian  auid  the  Indians  themselves  were 
agreed.  The  result  was  embodied  in  a single  bill 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Wheeler 
(S  2755)  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Rep.  Howard  (HR  7902).  It  is  Imown  as  the 
“ Wheeler-Howard  Indian  Rights  Bill,”  and  is 
headed  “A  Bill  to  grant  to  Indians  living  under 
FederzJ  tutelage  the  freedom  to  organize  for  pur- 
poses of  local  self-government  and  economic 
enterprise;  to  provide  for  the  necessary  training 
of  Indians  in  administrative  and  economic  affairs ; 


to  conserve  and  develop  Indian  lands;  and  to 
promote  the  more  effective  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  matters  affecting  Indian  tribes  and  com- 
munities by  establishing  a Federal  Court  of  Indian 
Affairs.” 

This  bill  is  sponsored  by  Secretary  Ickes  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Commissioner  John 
Collier  of  the  Indiem  Bureau  and  by  all  but  one 
of  the  organizations  fighting  for  Indian  rights. 
Most  of  the  Indians  themselves  have  expressed 
support  of  the  chief  policies  of  the  bill. 

President  Roosevelt  has  also  endorsed  the  bill. 
Here  is  his  letter  to  Chairman  Howard  of  the 
House  Committee. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 

March  13,  1934 

My  dear  Mr.  Howard: 

My  interest  has  been  attracted  to  your  bill 
H.  R.  7902,  because  of  the  virile  American  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  based.  Opportunities  for 
self-determination  for  the  Indians  in  handling 
their  property  by  providing  modern  corporate 
management,  participation  in  local  government, 
a more  liberal  educational  system  through  day 
schools  and  advanced  health  measures  are  pro- 
vided in  the  bill. 

Adequate  provision  is  made  for  his  training 
in  the  management  and  protection  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  the  conservation  of  his  health  during 
the  period  that  must  intervene  before  the  In- 
dian may  be  intrusted  with  the  complete  man- 
agement of  his  own  affairs.  In  offering  the 
Indian  these  natural  rights  of  man  we  will  more 
nearly  discharge  the  Federal  responsibility  for 
his  welfare  than  through  compulsory  guardian- 
ship that  has  destroyed  initiative  and  the  liberty 
to  develop  his  own  culture. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Franklin  D.  ROOSEVELT, 

President 

The  bill  is  aimed  primarily  at  stopping  the  rapid 
transfer  of  Indian  lands  and  natural  resources  in- 
to white  ownership  through  the  allotment  system. 
It  gives  the  Indians  the  right  of  establishing  an( 
elementary  form  of  self-government,  thus  curb- 
ing the  almost  autocratic  powers  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  over  the  persons,  property,  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Indians. 

The  bill  thus  strikes  a double  blow  at  the  two 
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fatal  weaknesses  of  Indian  administration  across 
a whole  century: 

First,  the  dissipation  of  the  Indian  estate  and 
the  progressive  pauperization  of  the  Indians, 
and 

Second,  the  suppression  of  Indian  tribal,  so- 
cial and  religious  institutions,  and  the  steady 
failure  of  the  Government  to  organize  any  ef- 
fective plan  of  collective  action  by  which  the 
Indians  could  advance  in  citizenship  and  pro- 
tect their  rights. 

Specifically,  the  bill  does  the  following : 

Land: 

1.  Repeals  the  Allotment  Act  of  1887. 

2.  Prevents  any  further  alienation  of  Indian 
lands  to  whites. 

3.  Puts  allotted  lands,  especially  grazing  and 
forest  lands,  back  into  community  ownership; 
and  consequently  prevents  overgrazing;  and 
places  Indian  forests,  of ^ which  there  are  eight 
million  acres,  on  a basis  of  continuous  productive 
forest  management. 

4.  Develops  Indian  farming,  livestock  rais- 
ing, and  other  land  use  along  the  lines  of  the  sub- 
sistence homestead  projects  now  being  developed 
by  the  Government  for  white  communities. 

Self-Government : 

1.  Curbs  federal  absolutism  and  substitutes  a 
cooperative  and  advisory  relationship,  in  con- 
junction with  States. 

2.  Proposes  a progressive  and  experimental 
delegation  of  powers,  including  police  power, 
public  health,  establishment  of  Indian  courts, 
the  management  of  Indian  community  property, 
and  such  other  powers  as  local  government  or- 
dinarily embraces. 

3.  Protects  the  rights  of  minorities,  and  opens 
the  way  to  effective  conduct  of  the  community 
government.  Functions  which  prove  not  to  be 
efficiently  conducted  by  the  community  may  be 
restored  to  the  Indian  Service. 

4.  Permits  qualified  Indians  to  enter  positions 
in  their  own  service. 

5.  Sets  up  program  of  educating  Indians  as 
administrators,  judges,  public  health  officials, 
foresters,  grazing  experts,  engineers,  nurses,  ac- 
countants, and  experts  in  other  fields. 

6.  Provides  for  compulsory  transfer  of  un- 
satisfactory local  officials  of  the  Indian  Service 
on  petitions  of  the  Indian  community,  under 


rules  and  regulations  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  prevent  abuse  of  this  power. 

Courts : 

1.  Provides  for  the  creation  of  a United  States 
Court  of  Indian  Affairs,  consisting  of  seven 
judges  appointed  by  the  President,  to  have  juris- 
diction over  all  cases  involving  federal  crimes 
committed  on  Indian  reservations,  cases  to  which 
an  Indian  tribe  or  community  is  a party,  and 
other  cases  growing  out  of  relations  between  In- 
dians and  whites  or  out  of  property  rights  of 
Indians. 

2.  Provides  ten  special  federal  attorneys  to 
assist,  advise,  and  represent  Indian  communities 
and  individuals  in  matters  of  law. 

What  the  Bill  Does  NOT  Do: 

It  does  not  abolish  nor  recede  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government’s  guardianship. 

It  does  not  take  land  from  Indians  who  have 
it  and  give  it  to  landless  Indians. 

It  does  not  subject  the  Indians  to  state  taxa- 
tion. 

It  does  not  compel  Indians  to  adopt  home  rule 
charters  against  their  wishes. 

It  does  not  compel  Indians  to  adopt  or  accept 
any  particular  social  status — community  or  in- 
dividualistic. It  leaves  them  free  to  choose. 

it  does  not  increase  the  Indian  Bureau’s  pow- 
er; on  the  contrary,  it  reduces  that  power  and 
contemplates  its  ultimate  abolishment. 

It  does  not  obliterate  any  existing  equity  in 
property  without  voluntary  consent  of  the  In- 
dians or  without  compensation. 

This  sharp  break  with  tradition  cannot  be 
easily  accomplished  despite  Administration 
backing.  The  interests  which  have  profited  by  ex- 
ploiting the  lndi2uis  are  fighting  it.  They  do  not 
do  so  openly,  but  mask  themselves  behind  sec- 
tions o£  the  Indian  communities  whom  they  can 
influence.  This  has  been  their  historic  method  of 
attack — to  divide  and  confuse  the  Indians  con- 
cerning their  own  interests. 

Many  of  the  Indians  themselves  misunder- 
stand the  new  policies.  They  cannot  believe  that 
a government  which  has  so  often  deceived  them, 
now  really  intends  to  restore  their  lands  and  their 
tribal  institutions.  Some  of  them  feel  that  those 
institutions  have  been  so  far  destroyed  that  they 
cannot  be  revived.  Some  few  successful  Indians 
on  the  land  are  satisfied  with  the  individual  al- 
lotment system.  But  there  are  no  compulsory 
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features  to  the  bill,  except  against  further  aliena- 
tion of  Indian  property.  Restoration  of  lands  and 
self-government  will  proceed  only  as  the  Indian 
communities  are  ready  for  it. 

Here  is  what  some  of  the  Indians  said  of  the 
bill  at  a recent  conference  of  Plains  Indians. 

‘‘This  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  been  of- 
fered a voice  in  the  laws  that  govern  us.  Indians 
will  rejoice  in  this  opportunity  to  run  their  local 
affairs.’ 

— Grab  JVolf,  elder  of  the  Grosventre  Tribe 

“The  old  way  leads  to  the  end  of  the  trail.  We 
can  lose  nothing  by  trying  the  new  way.” 

— Edavard  Quick  Bear,  Rosebud  Sioux 

“If  what  is  told  us  is  true,  this  is  the  Indians’ 
salvation.  Let  us  call  upon  the  Great  Spirit  to 
make  it  so.” 

— Rides-af-the-Door,  elder  of  the  Blackfeet 

“Something  must  be  done.  The  better  part  of 
our  reservation  now  is  owned  by  whites.” 

— John  Asure,  Turtle  Mountain 

“Our  800,000  acres  have  dwindled  to  25,000. 
Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  old  way.” 

— Albert  Hart,  Nebraska  Wi  nnebagoes 

“The  allotment  system  has  been  reaching  into 
the  Indians’  pockets,  taking  their  land,  every- 
thing but  the  soles  of  their  shoes.  I believe  that, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Government  comes  to  us  as 
a friend.”  — Charles  Blackbird , Grosventre 

“I  have  heard  there  is  one  white  man  that 
would  always  fight  for  the  Indians.  Today  I 
think  I see  him.  He  has  a program  and  it  is  a 
good  program.”  — The  Boy,  Grosventre 

“We  Indians  have  had  very  few  leaders,  for 
your  white  man’s  bureaucracy  that  has  robbed  us 


of  so  many  things  has  also  robbed  us  of  our  in- 
itiative.” 

— Sam  LaPoint,  Sioux  W orld  War  V eteran 

“While  the  white  man  gives  us  education,  we 
shall  have  something  to  give  him.  The  bill’s  en- 
couragement to  Indian  art  and  culture  — our 
thoughts  and  dreams  of  a thousand  years — will 
make  our  hopes  burn  brighter.  It  will  lift  our 
heads  toward  a happier  future.” 

— Henry  Roe  Cloud,  Winnebago  educator 

Only  united  support  by  all  friends  of  the  In- 
dian will  accomplish  the  psissage  of  these  bills, 
granting  this  historic  minority  its  right  to  live 
according  to  their  own  wishes,  their  own  institu- 
tions, their  own  interests. 

YOU  CAN  HELP 

1.  By  writing  to  your  own  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen urging  the  support  of  the  Wheeler- 
Howard  Indian  Rights  Bill  (Senate  2755;  H.R. 
7902). 

2.  By  expressing  your  support  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Hon.  Burton  K.  Wheeler ; to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Hon.  Edgar  Howard. 

3.  By  getting  your  local  newspapers  to  sup- 
port the  bills  editorially.  Send  the  editor  this  leaf- 
let with  your  own  comment. 

4.  By  writing  a letter  to  your  local  newspaper 
for  publication. 

5.  By  getting  resolutions  from  organizations 
in  favor  of  the  bills  and  sending  them  to  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

6.  By  tearing  off  and  returning  the  coupon  be- 
low. 


AMERICAN  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  UNION  Date  

Committee  on  Indian  Civil  Rights 
100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Count  on  me  to  help  in  the  campaign  for  the  passage  of  the  Wheeler-Howard  Indian  Rights  Bill  and  send  me  further 
information  as  to  when  and  how  to  help. 

I enclose  my  contribution  of  $ for  the  purpose  of  printing  and  distributing  campaign  literature. 

Remarks : 


Signed  

Address 

City  and  State 


